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The Defence Review, which introduces 
this year’s defence estimates, makes de- 
pressing reading. For a document which 
spends £2,172 million and takes decisions 
which could affect the lives of people 
all over the world, it is vague and ill 
thought out. 
The main features of the review are 
soon established: withdrawal from 
Aden, British Guiana, and a few other 
places; economies at several other bases; 
plans to replace the Singapore base with 
facilities in Australia; greater sharing 
of costs and functions with other coun- 
tries. There are to be 500 new aero- 
planes, including 50 bombers, but no 
new aircraft carrier. Britain will main- 
tain “a major military capability out- 
side Europe,” including in the Far East, 
but she “will not undertake major 
operations of war except in co-operation 
with allies.” 
It is on the justification for the ex- 
penditure that the review resorts to 
vague clichés and non-sequiturs. It opens 
boldly: ‘Defence must be the servant 
of foreign policy, not its master” - but 
hastens to add that “developments in 
weapons technology . . . constantly in- 
fluence the options which are open to 
@ government in its foreign policy.” This 
is characteristic of the government’s am- 
bivalent attitudes: the arms race must 
be halted, but we must assume that in 
the 1970s the arms race will not have 
been halted; the conventional arms race 
among smaller powers continues un- 
checked, but Britain continues to sell 
arms abroad. 
The White Paper is very free with moral 
judgments at some points, curiously 
silent at others. For instance, “we shall 
continue to, honour our commitments to 
our allies and to play our proper part 
{in defending the interests of the free 
world.” This, though a cliché, is morality- 
packed; but when reality breaks in, 
morality disappears, as in this passage, 
explaining why Britain has urged NATO 
to abandon plans for a long land war 
in Europe: 
“Once nuclear weapons were em- 
ployed in Europe, on however limited 
a scale, it is almost certain that unless 
the aggressor quickly decided to stop 
fighting, the conflict would escalate 
rapidly to a general nuclear exchange, 
in which the whole of America’s nuc- 
lear forces would be engaged. Organ- 
ised land warfare would then soon 
become impossible.” 
No doubt it is correct to say that or- 
ganised land warfare would become im- 
possible along with a good many other 
uman activities, but the use of such 
neutral terms as “ general nuclear ex- 
change” betrays either a complete im- 
aginative poverty, or a deliberate at- 
tempt to make nuclear war acceptable. 
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Although it recognises that only “ halt-collisions which may arise because of the 
ing the international arms race” canrevolutionary change which is going on 
bring security, the White Paper still usesin Africa, the Middle East and Asia. The 
expressions like “defending the free-only evidence offered for this claim 
dom of the British people” as if they is that “ recent experience in Africa and 
mean something when “ defence” means elsewhere has shown that our ability 


nuclear war. 


to give rapid help to friendly govern- 


Overseas, it is recognised that military ments ... can prevent large-scale catas. 
force is “not the most suitable means” trophes.” 
of protecting “important economic in-It is also asserted that the presence of 


terests’; but: 


“ Britain shares with other countries 
a general interest in seeing peace 
maintained, so far as possible, through- 
out the world. It is this interest above 
all which justifies our military pre- 
sence outside Europe.” 

It is asserted that Britain’s forces can 

help to avert the danger of great power 


British forces is in some parts of the 


world a deterrent to local conflict. It is 
not observed that in others it appears 
to be a positive incitement to local 
conflict; more serious, it is difficult to 
see how British forces are expected to 
intervene to stop great power conflict 
when British policy is almost universally 
aligned with one such power, the United 
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“Great powers may be tempted 
to intervene...” 


States, which is presumably the ally 
without whom “ Britain will not under- 
take major operations of war.” Is it 
seriously expected that Russia or China 
would ever regard a British interven- 
tion in Africa, the Middle East or the 
Pe as a disinterested act of good 
will? 

This confusion between Britain’s in- 
tention to act as a self-appointed “ peace- 
keeper” and her adherence to cold war 
alliances is repeated in the section on 
nuclear weapons, which claims that “ the 
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The War Game 


I was appalled to read in the Guardian 
last week that Sir Hugh Greene had 
rejected a request by Mrs Renee Short, 
MP, for a public showing of The War 
Game on the ground that “the weight 
of press opinion was against the public 
showing of this film.” 


Those of us who opposed the idea of 
private showings to press and other 
influential people thus have our worst 
fears confirmed. It was not the tele- 
vision critics of the press who were in- 
vited, but the defence correspondents; 
and the great bulk of objections to the 
film are on political grounds, not on 
grounds of “horror” at all. This is es- 
pecially true of the popular press, as 
Bob Overy’s analysis in Peace News last 
week showed. But although the bulk of 
the press are against showing the film 
on television, Sir Hugh is in fact quite 
wrong to imply that they are against 
showing it in cinemas. Most of them 
don’t mention cinema showings at all; 
of those who do, all support it. 


The Observer (leading article), Eric 
Wright in the Sunday Citizen, Adrian 
Mitchell in the Sunday Times, and the 
Observer film critic Kenneth Tynan all 
think it should be shown on TV, let 
alone in cinemas. The defence corres- 
pondents of the Daily Telegraph, Times, 
Sunday Times, Daily Mail and Guardian 
confine themselves to discussing the 
strategic questions posed by the film 
and express no clear opinions about its 
showing. Two television critics (Evening 
Standard and Sun) deprecate the fact 
that they were not invited to give their 
views on this television film, and do not 
commit themselves on general showings. 
Three other journalists (Chapman Pin- 
cher in the Daily Express, Peter Bostock 
of the Sketch and the Mirror’s “ Inside 
Page”) are strongly against showing the 
film on television but do not mention 
cinema showings. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


I was only present for part of an anti- 
apartheid conference last week, but I 
heard enough to arouse my disquiet 
about the apparent state of demoralisa- 
tion of some of the opponents of Dr 
Verwoerd in this country. However in- 
sufferable the tyranny of apartheid, 
nobody surely can want the race war 
that is boiling up in its trail. 


At this conference they were saying 
that they have tried non-violence for 
long years and that it has failed, and that 
now the only answer to Verwoerd’s ty- 
ranny was guns. What they mean is 
they have tried to negotiate with the 
whites to permit them to take over the 
power structure built up by the whites 
and, not surprisingly - especially since 
the whites have used this structure to 
enrich themselves phenomenally on the 
basis of an odious racial tyranny - they 
won't yield. 

The whites can point, with a certain 
amount of justice on their side for a 
change, to the fact that everywhere in 
Africa where the blacks have taken 
over a white power structure, it has soon 
led to one-party government, one-man 
government, military rule, or mere 
chaos. A mixture of all this is happen- 
ing under white rule in South Africa 
today anyway, but the central question 
now is whether there is any alternative 
from tyrannical white rule to the pros- 
pect of tyrannical black rule? 


No doubt my African friends will say 
they prefer a tyranny of their own 
colour to’one of another race, and it 
is not necessary to agree with such a 
sentiment to sympathise with it and un- 
derstand why it is expressed. But is 
there really no alternative? Would not, 
for example, a wholesale decentralisa- 
tion of power into a large number of 
small autonomous city states in South 
Africa help to dispel tension and fear 
all round? Obviously wealth too would 
have to be decentralised and the whites 
persuaded to a policy of more equal 
shares among the races. They won't like 


The Daily Telegraph (leading article), 
while opposing television showing, im- 
plies that it would not object to show- 
ings in cinemas; Jean Stead and Roger 
Dean in the Guardian imply the same. 
A leading article in the Daily Mail goes 
so far as to advocate cinema showings 
as the “solution to the dilemma.” 


So although I would not claim this to be 
a complete analysis of press opinion, I 
think it shows that Sir Hugh Greene is 
very wrong to assert that “the weight of 
press opinion was against public show- 
ing.” The above is a fairly comprehen- 
sive cross-section and includes all the 
national dailies (except the Worker, 
which is obviously on the film’s side for 
its own reasons) from the day after the 
private view. I have not yet had any 
press comment brought to mv attention 
which specifically mentions and rejects 
the idea of public showings in cinemas. 


Those of us who believe that this film 
should have the widest possible dis- 
semination have a duty to point out the 
glib lies and contradictions to which the 
BBC is now resorting in order to justify 
its case; sooner or later they will either 
have to change their mind or admit that 
they are exercising the role of political 
censors, not only of what we see on tele- 
vision but also of what Peter Watkins 
is allowed to show in the cinema. 

Hazel McGee, 

154 Corbyn Street, London N.4. 


One addition to “ Press reactions to The 
War Game” (Bob Overy, February 18), 
should be “ Ariadne’s ” view (New Scien- 
tist, February 17), which I feel is one of 
the few “honest” reviews and one that 
should be publicised. 


Ariadne states: 


“T find I am in a minority along with 
unaccustomed partners like the Daily 
Worker in believing that the BBC’s de- 
cision was quite wrong. Indeed, the 
way opinions seem to have divided al- 
=» 
it, but the alternative of sitting on the 
time-bomb of a race war until it ex- 
plodes and destroys them is surely worth 
paying pretty heavily to avoid. 


* * * 


In the event, as Peace News reported 
last week, the sabotage proposals de- 
bated at recent meetings of the Com- 
mittee of 100 were rejected by a decisive 
majority. This was a victory for the 
forces of light, but the proposals them- 
selves ought not to be regarded as some 
sort of shooting star that blazed momen- 
tarily and has now burnt itself out. 
The losers took their defeat with good 
grace, but the debate itself was a sign, I 
would have thought, of deep under. 
currents of frustration and discontent, 
which the mounting war danger, plus the 
reduction of the parliamentary game to 
some carefully acted out minuet for 
marionettes, has helped to create. 


Young people emerging on the scene to 
discover a death sentence is hanging 
over civilisation have been content so 
far to protest by non-violent means. It 
would be surprising indeed, having re- 
gard to the ineffectuality of such methods 
so far, if they did not begin to resort to 
other methods in the mistaken belief 
that they are more likely to yield better 
results. I doubt if the next debate on 
sabotage will take place inside the Com- 
sae or that it will be held publicly 
at all. 


In former times the Daily Worker stoutly 

defended Stalin’s atrocious trials. Today 

it glumly reports Party Secretary Gol- 

lan’s denunciation of the savage hard 

labour sentences of Yuli Daniel and 

frig Sinyavski. For this relief, much 
anks. 


Many authors have signed protest letters 
and telegrams on behalf of the two 
young authors and so far it has had little 
effect. Why not try a little direct action? 
If one author per day sat down in 
protest in the entrance to the Russian 
Embassy until he was carried away by 
the police ... Come on PEN! 


* = 2 
A vigorously written postcard from 
Algeria confirms press reports that Fen. 
ner Brockway is recovering from the 
heart trouble that overtook him there. 
Get well soon, Fenner, and love from 


us all. 
JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Edftor 


most exactly along the classical nuclear 
disarmament lines confirms, to my mind, 
that the judgments are at root political 
rather than attempts at objective weigh- 
ings of the obvious merits of The War 
Game (at the didactic and artistic levels) 
against the obvious horror. One_ can 
always argue about the ‘scenario’ for a 
hypothetical war, but it is hard to fault 
the film technically, except that it tends 
to understate the effects of nuclear 
bombs . . . I do not care whether the 
film is interpreted as proving the need 
to keep a deterrent or the need to dis- 
arm; what matters is that the public 
should be informed as graphically as 
possible what a nuclear war would mean, 
and a certain amount of horror is there- 
fore unavoidable. ‘Already, two decades 
after Hiroshima, people take the possi- 
bility too much for granted and attempt 
to apply conventional rules about the 
‘Just war’ and ‘morale.’ I think they 
have somehow come to believe that they 
and their enemies will either be vapo- 
rised at once or will escape intact. The 
slogan of Civil Defence in Britain a few 
years ago was: ‘ What about the millions 
of survivors?’ Watkins’s film repeats 
Herman Kahn’s question: ‘ Will the sur- 
vivors envy the dead’? ” 


If an understatement of the effects of 
nuclear weapons is too terrible to be 
shown on television, then surely the 
possession of nuclear weapons is also 
too terrible, and those who support ban- 
ning the film have a moral obligation 
to join us in our attempts to ban nuclear 
weapons? 

Marilynne Burbage, 

23 Sandhills, Wallington, Surrey. 


A Catholic view 


Like Mr Watson (February 1), I used 
to write to newspapers protesting against 
the murder of innocent people in Viet- 
nam. As a Catholic I wrote to Catholic 
papers voicing my weak protest against 
mass killing in the name of God and 
democracy. But, when on the Friday I 
went to read my letter there was no 
sign of it. Instead, there were letters 
about whether one should stand up or 
sit down at a certain part of the Mass, 
protests by Latinists against the intro- 
duction of English into the Mass, the 
validity of Anglican Orders, letters from 
pious nuns about whether some saintly 
nun, Mother Mary of the Dolours (or 
dollars?) really did have such and such 
a religious experience, reams about the 
filth on TV and finally the never-ending 
letters on Christian Unity. 


We should not rely on leaders of the 
world or the press for help, for they 
have a vested interest in chaos and war. 
We should rather pray for peace, and 
pass on our peaceful views to our friends 
who, God willing, will pass them on to 
someone else. 

Gerald Denley, 

118 Westmorland Road, 

Wyken, Coventry, Warwicks. 


Non-violent action 


in Rhodesia 


In my letter (February 18), I didn’t over- 
look the central point of your argument - 
I contradicted it: the failure to take 
non-violent action against Smith is not 
because there are no forces able to 
take it; there are millions of people 
throughout the world who would use the 
traditional working class method of 
strike and boycott if they were given 
leadership and co-ordination. Harold 
Wilson, as head of the British Labour 
movement, has authority to do this. As 
prime minister of a capitalist state he 
dare not. This its his dilemma but not 
ours. 


Our weakness lies in our failure to un- 
derstand that capitalism is the biggest 
cause of violence and oppression in the 
world today. Our future depends on 
the masses in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries - our only chance of controlling it 
is by showing them that we are on 
their side by attacking the roots of vio- 
lence and oppression in our own ter- 
ritory. 

For years I have been arguing a case 
for non-violence with a friend in Africa; 
here is part of her latest answer: 


“ Westerners, hypnotised by the hor- 
ror of it all, count as casualties only 


those who die covered in blood. 
Colonials laugh bitterly at such a 
thought: tens of thousands of them 
are dying daily and now ... it is this 
dying that they are determined to 
stop, once and for all, including the 
risk of blowing this cock-eyed world 
up... (they) couldn’t care less what 
happens to Civilisation as We know 
It. Their picture of that phenomenon 
is quite frightening enough, so they 
are hard to scare with atom bogeys. 
It’s not a matter of opinion, I'm 
afraid. It’s a question of decisions 
made by billions who have decided 
that, come what may, they've done 
po as much suffering as they care 
to do.” 
Anne Vogel, 
14 The Crescent, London N.11. 


Voting by fear 


Although the intervention of Radical 
Alliance at Hull North may have pro- 
vided educational opportunities, it was 
politically disastrous. It seems that es- 
pecially in a marginal constituency al- 
most every vote is a vote marshalled by 
one party machine against the threatened 
bogey of another party, and that very 
few can escape from getting caught up 
in this phobia-voting. 


Perhaps the feelings behind this pattern 
are Similar to the feelings brought out 
against a pacifist position: “‘ What would 
you do if the enemy threatened to mur- 
der your children?” To the voter who 
is induced to identify with the Tory 
power-machine, socialism is an evil which 
will gobble you up; while to the voter 
who identifies with the Labour Party, 
a return to Tory government would be 
like inviting the enemy in through the 
front door. At all costs one must keep 
out “the enemy.” 


Even those who know intellectually that 
both sides are humbug seem unable to 
avoid being swayed by fear when the 
day of the poll arrives. 


The moral of Hull North is that if 
we are to engage in electoral activities 
it must be at a level of understanding 
what we are doing. We have to address 
ourselves to the problem of fear in 
order to encourage a significant num- 
ber of people to vote for anything posi- 
tively. 

Some research has been done on the 
emotional basis of political alignment 
(e.g. H. J. Eysenck: The Psycholog~ of 
Politics). Such studies might not take 
us far, but they are a starting-point for 
a discussion of the approach needed. 
Philip Seed, 

46 Mureh Road, Dinas Powis, Glam. 


The virtual coalition 


I read with pleasure the letter from 
William H. Marwick (February 4) and 
agree that “there would be more 
honesty in our political system if sin- 
cere socialists broke away from the 
Labour Party as Keir Hardie did from 
the Liberals, and challenged the vir- 
tual coalition...” 


But I was disappointed that the writer 
did not point out that there is, and 
has been since 1932, a nucleus of chal- 
lenge, eager to welcome such socialists: 
I mean the Independent Labour Party, 
which disaffiliated from the Labour 
Party in 1932. William Marwick must 
know of the ILP’s continued existence 
since then, and at least something of its 
policy; he gave a very good lecture at 
the annual summer school of the ILP at 
St Andrews in 1960, when I was General 
Secretary of the Party. 


The ILP has its faults, of which we 
are well aware, Its main fault is that 
it has not enough members. At a time 
like this, when a Labour government is 
so committed to continuity of foreign 
policy that it endorses the resumption of 
American bombing in North Vietnam, 
when it is so committed ‘to Keynesian 
economics (as William Marwick pointed 
out and as the low-paid railway workers 
have just experienced) that the well- 
being of its people has to be sacrificed to 
high finance: at such a time a different 
Bing of commitment is needed on the 
eft. 
Wilfred Wigham, 
(Hon Secretary, London and Southern 
Counties Division ILP), 
4 Deer Park Gardens, Mitcham, Surrey. 
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Roger Barnard writes 


a letter toa 
in Vietnam 


For weeks now I’ve been asking myself, 
should I, why should I, write you this 
letter? I don’t suppose you can give me 
one good reason for writing it, nor am 
I so sure that I can supply any rational 
explanation of my own. It’s not just a 
simple matter of wanting to stand up 
and be counted. The nearest I can get 
to it is to say that although most of us 
now know that we shall never change the 
world, some of us remain convinced that 
the real battle lies in trying to prevent 
the world from changing us. This is a 
battle that, at the moment, you, soldier, 
are not engaged in. Perhaps you 
mever were. Perhaps you were, but 
have since contracted out. Either way, to 
me you are failure personified. And it’s 
this desire I have, to point out to you 
the extent of your failure, that consti- 
tutes the nub of any justification I may 
conceivably need. 

You don’t know me, soldier; I don’t know 
you. Nor can I truthfully say I want to, 
except in the sense of wanting to know 
a lot more about what it is that makes 
you tick. You may say I’m splitting ver- 
bal hairs, playing with words. I don’t 
think so. You see, soldier, I’ve seen you 
in the photos. They’re unreal. You look 
like me. You look like my friends down 
the road. But with vou, it’s not just the 
age-old question of people not being 
what they seem. You are human; but 


soldier 


whether you’re human, of a sort, or 
human, all too human, is a question that 
gives pause to many a night’s sleepless- 
ness. 

One photo in particular has begun to 
haunt me, soldier. 1 saw it about a month 
ago in one of the weekend supplements. 
It was in colour, and I cut it out. I carry 
it around in my pocket, the same way 
I carry the photo of the woman I love. 
Every day I take it out, unfold it, look 
at it. It has a horrible fascination for 
me, and this can’t be explained away 
glibly by reference to easy psychological 
jargon like ‘‘morbid obsession with 
death.” No, this photo serves to keep 
alive in my nerve cells the sheer physi- 
cal pain I feel when I try to contemplate 
the enormity of the violations that have 
been and are being dealt the human 
being this century. And I’m none too 
eager for that pain to be eased; com- 
placency is a comfortable disease, but 
it kills in the end. You're in the photo, 
soldier, which is another reason why 
I look at it so often; it helps to remind 
me that because it’s human beings 
who've always initiated the terrors of 
history, therefore it must be human 
beings, and they only, who have it in 
their power to bring them to an end. 
An irrational faith, maybe, but what 
faith isn’t? 

You’re sat at the front of the photo in 


Part of a photograph of the arsenal 
of a Phantom II bomber which 
appeared in colour in the Sunday 
Times Magazine of January 16, 
1966. 


your grey denims and your forage cap. 
Behind you is a bomber plane called 
Phantom II F4C. The caption says this 
plane can carry eight tons of armaments. 
If it carries them, it follows that it can 
unload them, on human beings. The 
Plane’s arsenal is spread out on the 
ground. It includes 20 mm cannon shells. 
These are used in the Vulcan Gatling 
Gun, which you and your friends call 
Puff-the-Magic-Dragon. Then there are 
things that you call Finned Bullpups, 
and some others called Sidewinders. And 
the rest consists of rockets, red-nosed 
rocket launchers, napalm fire bombs, and 
black 750-pounders. 


Maybe I’ve bored you with this list; 
you already know it all. But I didn’t, 
until I saw this photo. Or at least, I 
knew it deep down inside, but until I 
saw the photo the cold facts had never 
hit me that hard. It’s a wonderful list; 
an executioner’s tally, a kind of Litany 
of Death. But it’s the friendly nick- 
names you give your weapons that’s im- 
portant for the purposes of this letter. 
That, and the way you're sat on those 
shells. The names, they’re like something 
out of children’s jingles, fantasy calls 
and shouts from a kind of nightmare 
playground game. And you, you’re sat 
there with your legs astride a 750-pound 
napalm fire bomb, and the shiny pointed 
end is poking between your thighs. It’s 
like an obscene metallic penis. A 
mechanical substitute for your own in- 
adequacies, an externalised symbol pro- 
jection of your personal aggressive urges, 
if you really want to psychologise. But 
to me it’s just a giant imitation penis 
for a half-man. Yes, a half-man. Abstrac- 
tion, cipher, shadow, silhouette; anything 
but a man. For this is the essence of 
your failure, soldier; you've failed to be 
a man. And that is what this letter is 
about. 


You see, soldier, you look quite normal 
under a cursory glance. You’re sat there 
in this coloured photo, and you look 
fine, healthy, fit. You’re smiling, your 
teeth are bright, and if you removed 
that forage cap I’ve no doubt your hair 
would be clean and short. But I’ve 
looked long and hard at you, and now 
I don’t see any of that. You don’t look 
right to me, you don’t smell good. You 
stink of death and decay. I can hear 
children’s screams coming from your 
mouth. I can see women’s tears stream- 
ing from your eyes, blood springing out 
your nose, the scars of a thousand tor- 
ture cells and interrogation rooms plas- 
tered across your cheeks, eruptions, ex- 
plosions, flames, puke, pain, all splat- 
tered over your face. And I can see 
murder lining those blue eyes of yours. 


I'm not claiming my own hands are 
clean; in this world only the stones are 
innocent. But it’s not dishonest to say 
that there’s times when some of us must 
bear a larger burden of guilt than 
others, and at the moment you're carry- 
ing more than your fair share. You 
don’t even have the faint excuse of a 
justifiable motive. Patriotism, idealism, 
love of freedom, defence of justice, they 
all ring hollow as a counterfeit coin. 
At its horrifying worst, any excuse you 
can offer stands revealed, in fact, as a 
total absence of motive that manifests 
itself in a mindless and callous indiff- 
erence to the individual suffering of 
other people. At its miserable best, it 
might possibly mouth the old plea, that 
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it’s a job to be done, it’s your job, and 
someone’s got to do it anyway, which is 
precisely what Eichmann said at his 
trial. 


I want to get rid of you, soldier, I want 
to get rid of you for good. I want 
to lose you and never find you, dump you 
like so much useless garbage, but I don’t 
know how. You’re preying on my mind so 
much these days that sometimes, when 
I'm feeling down and I look at that 
photo, I want to kill you - which is a 
terrible admission coming from a paci- 
fist. This is a measure of my own per- 
sonal failure. I’m not a good pacifist, I’m 
not the gentle saintly type to whom 
pacifism comes naturally. I’m like you, 
soldier. ’'ve been brought up in a society 
where, if someone hits you in the face, 
you hit them back without thinking, 
and you hit them twice as hard if you 
can. So have plenty of other pacifists, 
but somehow I personally find it bloody 
difficult to lick that kind of total con- 
ditioning. I don’t find my own non- 
violence at all easy to come by. But 
at. least I’ve joined the struggle. It’s 
difficult, and there’s no short cut to 
victory, but it’s the real fight, the one 
you missed out on. 


You must know what I mean. It comes 
out in even the smallest things. Like 
when your baby son is crying and you’re 
trying to type or read or anything. He’s 
distracting you, and sometimes, although 
you love the child very much, you want 
to make him shut up. You try to kid 
yourself it's all for his own good, for- 
getting that this is the very essence of 
the new totalitarianisms. It’s such a 
destructive urge. It’s wickedly seductive, 
and it comes upon you unawares. It’s the 
same urge that made grown women fight 
in the streets right here in England for 
loaves of bread when the bakers went 
on strike, and it’s no different from the 
urge that wanted to turn six million jews 
into cakes of soap and fancy lightshades. 
But I’m convinced that the battle with 
this urge is the only one that matters 
today. And it’s because you've bothered 
yourself with it not nearly enough 
that I say you've failed to be a 
man. A man doesn’t go around making 
bonfires out of children. So don’t tell 
me you're red-blooded, don't tell me 
you got balls. You may think you’re a 
man, but I’m telling you you’re not. 


When I've finished writing this tonight, 
I'll go to bed. I can lie there with my 
wife by my side and our children sleep- 
ing in the corner of the room, but I 
shan't go to sleep at all quickly. I'll be 
thinking about you. Across the room, 
on the shelf, there’s a bunch of daffodils 
in a jar. I bought them a few days ago 
for my wife. She likes daffodils. I'd 
just been paid and I felt good, no other 
reason. I can see their golden petals 
through the dark. Pretty soon they'll 
begin to wilt, and we'll have to throw 
them away. But for the last few nights, 
the sight of those daffodils in the dark 
has cheered me a little as I’ve lain there 
trying to slip into sleep and forget that 
photo for a few hours. I'll be looking 
at them tonight, and although you’ve 
got no use for me, I’ll be thinking of 
you with anger and sorrow, but most 
of all with pity. Yes, thinking of you, 
rank brother faint-heart, the fellow who 
could never love hard enough, the guy 
who gave up too soon. Soldier, you lost 
the fight years ago! 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 


I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


MOSCSOOHS RESEDA SESEErE TERE sESEOE Hee Hess 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 
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Alan Lovell 


‘The War Game’ in perspective 


The War Game opens with a shot of a 
motor cyclist speeding down a suburban 
street. He is taking a message to one of 
the Regional] Seats of Government from 
which the country is controlled. Over 
the opening shots the commentator tells 
us that as a result of Russian support for 
a Chinese invasion in Vietnam a nuclear 
war is now imminent. The rest of the 
film works on the assumption that the 
deterrent has failed. It is concerned to 
show us the effects of nuclear war in 


The Defence 
Review 


from front page 


bulk” of Britain’s nuclear weapons 
would be “internationalised” in the 
Atlantic Nuclear Force. No mention is 
made of the use to which the rest would 
be put. 


The sum of the defence review is that 
Britain is to continue a policy which 
aims to prevent war by the threat of 
retaliation on an “‘ aggressor;” it recog- 
nises that nuclear weapons are no de- 
fence if the “deterrent” effect fails, 
and it makes no mention of war through 
accident or misunderstanding. In addi- 
tion, we are to keep forces and weapons 
in the East, apparently to stop small 
wars; the White Paper is silent about 
Britain’s attitude towards the American 
policy of “ containing” China. This will 
cost £2,172 million next year, a “ reduc- 
tion” of £72 million on last year’s 
£2,120 million, according to the review. 
Defence will take 6.6% of the gross 
national product compared with 6.8% 
pelt and by 1970 it is to be down 
0 0. 


Other countries, even NATO countries, 
get by with less. Other countries do not 
find it necessary to keep forces all over 
the world. Other countries do not have 
nuclear weapons. Is their devotion to 
peace any the less? 


But it has to be admitted, there are 
other countries which do have nuclear 
bombs, or plan to have them. Are we 
Boing to dissuade them by handing some 
of ours to NATO? If power of example 
is the rule, would it not be worth trying 
the example of giving them up alto- 
gether? Perhaps the worst aspect of the 
White Paper is its total vagueness about 
the reasons why Britain should make 
H-bombs and Polaris submarines, 


whether they are operated in or out of 
a NATO farce. cs re 


It would be a pity if public debate on 
the White Paper revolved round the 
secondary issue of the cancelled aircraft 
carrier; Christopher Mayhew’s statement 
that he is in favour of drastic cuts in 
commitments as well as of costs is 
therefore as welcome as it is unexpected. 
Mr Mayhew's resignation may have 
opened up the discussion on defence 
where the left and the peace movement 
had not succeeded; but this opening up 
will only be useful if enough people 
seize the opportunity to present an 
intelligent alternative to the present 
policy. 

This alternative should be not just a 
cut in defence spending, but should 
involve giving up nuclear weapons, with- 
drawing from nuclear alliances, and 
withdrawing as soon as possible from 
the remaining overseas bases. This would 
be a minimum position; for the rest, 
some would suggest the transfer of 
British forces to the United Nations, 
others the exploration of forms of re- 
sistance and defence using non-violent 
methods. 


No doubt anyone advocating this alter- 
native will be told that it is not a prac- 
tical policy. In terms of present politics, 
this may be so; but the kind of practi- 
cality the Defence White Paper offers us 
rests on too many glib assumptions to-~ 
go unchallenged. If Mr Wilson wants a 
“ great national debate” on defence, it 
prowl not just be about aircraft car- 
ers. 


terms of the experience of a community 
in the South of England. 


People are shown being evacuated to 
peripheral areas from the centres of 
population which are likely to be directly 
hit by nuclear weapons. The preparations 
people are making for the coming war, 
like sandbagging their houses, are shown. 
The action is occasionally interrupted by 
direct interviews with people on the 
street in which they are asked what 
they know about strontium or whether 
they think a nuclear war is possible. 


The bombs drop and we see the imme- 
diate results: children blinded and 
people burnt by the explosion flash; 
the destniction of buildings and people 
by the firestorm; the attempts of the 
civil authorities to cope with the situa- 
tion. Intercut with this action are com- 
ments by people like nuclear strategists, 
churchmen and other authorities on as- 
pects of nuclear war. 


In the final sequences of the film we see 
the less immediate effects of nuclear 
war. Some people made _ completely 
apathetic by their experience, unable 
to perform the simplest actions. Others 
are so badly burnt or irradiated that 
they have to be shot by the civil authori- 
ties and their bodies incinerated. Food 
shortages lead to riots and attacks on 
supply lorries. Police have to open fire 
to restore order. Two rioters are marched 
before a police firing squad and shot. 
That, so far as I remember it, is the 
action of The War Game. My first reac- 
tion after seeing it was almost inevitably 
one of disappointment. After all the fuss 
created by the BBC's ban on the film 
and the ensuing public debate, I per- 
haps expected too much. The War Game 
seems to me to be exactly the kind 
of film one would expect from a lively, 
concerned, young television director. It 
is conventional both in terms of its 
technique (heavy reliance on a shaky 
hand-held camera to create its effects) 
and its conception (the scenes of nuclear 
destruction will disturb nobody who has 
ever seen newsreel of Hiroshima or 
photographs of Dresden). What the film 
lacks most of all is an imaginative depth 
to establish what we can only distantly 
sense as the unique horror of nuclear 
war. For example, its account of what 
life would be like after the bombs had 
been dropped is surely too moderate in 
terms of the amount of contro] the 
authorities have over the situation. 
I’m forced to describe my reaction to 
the film in this negative way to try and 
get some kind of perspective on the 
debate. From the way the BBC authori- 
ties have described the film one was 
encouraged to think that it was one 
of quite exceptional quality. I should 
pay tribute to the vigour, liveliness, and 
absolute seriousness that Peter Watkins 
has brought to the subject, but it seems 
to me that his film must be regarded 
as on the same level as an intelligent, 
energetically written propaganda pam- 
phliet (with some of the weaknesses of 
this kind of propaganda - people hostile 
to Watkins’ point of view are shown at 
their worst, while those who are sym- 
pathetic are shown at their best). 
Obviously, because of my reaction to the 
film, I see no problem about The War 
Game being shown on television. But 
for the moment let’s put my reaction 
to one side and consider the BBC’s case 
for not showing it. I take it for granted 
that there is a case simply because of 
the widespread concern over the effects 
of television shown in the past few years. 
One can hardly be concerned about the 
effects of a fictional presentation of 
violence but deny the BBC the right to 
be concerned about the effects of a 
documentary presentation of violence. 
In the letter sent by O. G. Taylor to 
people who had written to the BBC pro- 
testing about the ban (reprinted in 
Peace News, January 7), the main reason 
for the ban was given in this sentence: 
“When the film was completed and 
screened for senior programme staff of 
the BBC most of those who saw it were 
very deeply affected and believed that 
it had the power to produce unopre- 
dictable emotions and moral difficul- 
ties whose resolution called for balance 
and judgment of the highest order.” 
It’s not easy to be sure what this sen- 
tence means. Basically, Mr Taylor seems 


to be arguing that only mature people 
could deal with the film properly. But 
who are these mature people? Are they 
the people the BBC has invited to the 
recent private showings? And does this 
mean that the BBC regards the majority 
of its viewers as immature? 


I don’t believe that the BBC takes such 
an undemocratic view of its audience. 
I imagine that it is more concerned 
about the effects the film might have on 
an unstable minority. Again one is 
forced to ask who this unstable minority 
is. Presumably the BBC would reply in 
conventional terms about old people liv- 
ing on their own, people whose sanity 
is precariously balanced and so on. Put 
in this way their argument has much 
less force. It seems more likely that such 
a minority would be affected by pro- 
grammes that relate directly to its own 
fears and obsessions; an old lady, for 
example, would be more affected by 
plays or news items about thugs coshing 
old people or programmes about cancer 
than a film about nuclear war. 


Of course, one could never be sure that 
The War Game would have no disturbing 
effects on unstable people. One can only 
speculate. Perhaps another example can 
help to illuminate the situation. There 
is some sociological evidence that pro. 
grammes of violence stimulate feelings 
of violence in some people watching 
them (see J. D. Halloran’s The Effects 
of Mass Communication for a summary 
of research into this area). Does this 
mean that the BBC has seriously con- 
sidered dropping The Man from UNCLE, 
Perry Mason, or some of the more violent 
films it has shown, like The Harder they 
Fall? The evidence in this area is in- 
complete and uncertain, but it has a 
much stronger basis than the specula- 
tion about the possible effects of showing 
The War Game. 


Ultimately, one can only say that tele 
vision broadcasting, by the very nature 
of its large and varied audiences. in- 
volves the people running it in taking 
risks. One can only ask that the risks 
be taken in all areas of broadcasting. 
The biggest objection to BBC policy, one 
that the row over The War Game has 
dramatised, is that it is consistently 
overcautious where political matters are 
concerned. One thinks of the dropping 
of That Was The Week That Was in 
early 1964 because it was likely to be an 
election year, or the dropping of the play 
Vote, Vote, Vote for Nigel Barton be- 
cause of the effect its cynical presenta- 
tion of politicians might have in the 
context of an election. I don’t think 
there’s any need to assume that there 
was government interference in the case 
of The War Game. It seems that the 
BBC is much too conscious of what the 
politicians might think for the situation 
ever to have gone that far. The ques- 
tion that ought to be asked is whether 
the BBC is more concerned with the 
reactions of politicians than a public 
authority of its nature should be. 


One in.a million 


The government is spending £2,172 
million on arms. Give us a pound for 
every million of theirs, and we'll still 
be short. We are not yet over our 
crisis; please send us something if you 
haven’t yet done so, and please tell your 
friends about the appeal. Make a collec- 
tion at a meeting; hold a book sale or 
jumble sale; find a rich uncle for us; 
let us in on the proceeds if you’re un- 
scrupulous and lucky enouzh to win the 
pools or the Premium Bonds. 

To all who have helped so far. our 
thanks. ROD PRINCE 


total since Jan 21,1966 


£5705 


contributions this week £30719 11 
we stilt need £4295 by March 31 
Please send cheques etc (payable 
to Peace News Ltd)to Merfyn Turner, 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


COLUMN 


I'm not surprised that the German 


ople liked Peter Weiss’s The Investi- 
Coon about as much as President John 
son likes the hearings of his Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. The In 
vestigation, a selected transcript from 
the Auschwitz trials, is now being pre- 
sented at the Aldwych in London. Nazi 
concentration camp persecutor and Jew- 
ish victim sit on each side of the stage, 
in the middle sits the judge, the defence 
counsel, and the prosecutor; the judge 
interrogates the witnesses and the 
accused, and the respective counsels 
clarify their remarks. 


Actors read their parts; the tendency is 
to underplay the role without dramatis. 
ing it, What is presented is therefore 
a very clear dialogue about the morality 
of the concentration camp. 


All of the accused try to mitigate their 
offences by claiming (a) that they worked 
at the camp, but didn't know of the 
mass murders, or (b) that they killed one 
or two, but not thousands, or (c) that 
they were acting under orders, and there 
fore not responsible for their actions. 


These excuses are not convincing. What 
must have upset people when the play 
was first staged in East and West Ger- 
many in 1965 was how equally uncon- 
vincing was the plea that the dialogue 
should now be stopped, that twenty 
years after, all ought to be forgotten 
and a statute of limitation applied. 
s * 2 


It is common knowledge that President 
Johnson would have liked to_ stop 
Senator Fulbright. and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee discussing 
his Vietnam policy on television before 
the eyes and ears of the whole nation. 
One's delight at Johnson's embarrass- 
ment when his policies are subject to 
a public appraisal is only marred by the 
thought that it is probably Fulbright 
himself and not the American democra- 
tic system that has made this debate 
possible; and when Johnson's Vietnam 
policy is put to the vote in the Senate, 
Fulbright himself will vote in favour 
of it. 
7 o s 


The Daily Mail made the point last week 
that Britain’s defence review ought to 
be subject to the same scrutiny as John- 
son’s Vietnam policy. They suggested 
that parliamentary select committees 
should be modified to the American sys- 
tem of public congressional hearings. 
I’m not sure about this, just as Tm 
not sure about televising the proceedings 
of Parliament: any improvement in the 
means of eliciting information from the 
government for the public is to be wel. 
comed, but I’m not convinced that MPs 
are necessarily the best people to seek 
out this information. 

As it is, tie: nearest at le have had 
in this country to a public questioning 
of the defence review is ITV's What 
Price Peace?, a television programme 
which ran for four weeks and finished on 
Tuesday. The last programme confirmed 
the trend of the first three: all the right 
questions were asked - but the answers 
were mainly Denis Healey’s. 

» * s 


“ All of these doctors have some unusual 
quality about them - some direct ele 
ment of the ‘ outsider’ in their make-up; 
strong political opinions; the status of 
exile; or perhaps an unusual degree of 
professional compassion.” That was how 
the Sunday Times (February 20) des- 
cribed the doctors in this country wha 
treat drug addicts. The Brain Commit- 
tee on Drug Addiction accuses these doc. 
tors as a group of “irresponsibility.” 
An interesting feature in the Sunday 
Times, consisting of short interviews with 
each of them, gives you a chance to find 
out something about the doctors for 
yourself. 

Two of the doctors are described as 
anarchists. Perhaps one of them wrote 
the excellent article in the latest issue 
of Anarchy on the Brain report. This 
seems to me a conclusive critique of the 
report. Let’s hope it is taken note of. 

s e * 

The National Committee of 100 is bring- 
ing out a new monthly magazine, entitled 
Resurgence, in time for Easter. The 
magazine will put forward Committee 
of 100 ideas, with reports and com- 
ments on the peace movement. The editor 
will be John Papworth. 


UJ 


Tom McGrath 


Ed Dorn at a poetry reading in 
London to raise funds towards 
Dave Cunliffe’s expenses in the 
Golden Convolvulus trial. Poet in 
the background is Lee Harwood, 
editor of “ Tzarad.” 

(Photo: Graham Keen.) 


MUCH MORE 


THAN 
PROTEST 


Geography by Ed Dorn (Fulcrum Press, 
25s.) 


There has been a_ tendency among 
English critics, ever since the emergence 
of the Beat writers in the 1950s, to 
relate American poets to their dissent 
and non-conformity or lack of same. 
Once an American is seen to be writing 
fairly close to what is seen as the main- 
stream of poetry tradition in this coun- 
try, there is no problem. The same old 
critical tools can be applied; the results 
will be reliable - within the limits of 
the tools used. But confront most English 
critics with someone like Allen Ginsberg 
and they can’t find the tools to do the 
job. It is then they say, Ginsberg is a 
rebel. And that’s that. It doesn’t seem to 
matter that Ginsberg is in fact squarely 
(sic) within the romantic tradition and 
is much less the rebel that he once 
was. It doesn’t matter because most Eng- 
lish critics, having found their label, 
have not looked closely enough to see. 
The very basis of what they regard as 
non-conformist American writing puts it 
beyond their scope. 


That explains why a critic writing in 
the Times Literary Supplement recently 
seemed to have just discovered the 
Black Mountain “school” of writers 
many years after Black Mountain Col- 
lege closed down. And it explains why 
Ed Dorn’s new book, Geography, has re- 
cently had so ill a reception in this 
country. 


This is the first sizeable collection he 
has published here. It coincides with his 
coming to Britain to lecture at the 
University of Essex. Perhaps the brief 
view he has had of English criticism’s 
insularity may send him hurrying back 
to America. It is to be hoped not, for 
he could be an important influence on 
poetry in this country. 


The first mistake is to regard Dorn 
simply as_a “school” writer. Black 
Mountain College did produce a group 
of writers with a similar tone to their 
work, and a common area of understand- 
ing between them. But its leading figures 
- Charles Olson, Robert Duncan, Robert 
Creeley - have produced extremely differ- 
ent bodies of work. (The critic in the 
TLS lumped Olson and Louis Zukofsky 
together: friends, both influenced by 
Pound, they may be, but more dissimi- 
lar writers it is difficult to imagine.) 
Dorn likewise, though closely connected 
with Black Mountain, has found his own 
voice. 


It is a tough voice, full of criticism for 
present-day America, cool and penetrant 
dissent: 
Art wounded in this theocracy 
we can no longer be held together 
by the mere terms 
the mere conditions 
of our capitivity 
the arrow of the art passes through 
our centres 
and it used to leave us amazed at the 
rapport 
of our mutual singular disaffection. 
This is dissent writing, all right, but 
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it is tuned much more finely than the 
how! of the Beats. Even when he “ lists” 
America - 


In this Theocracy 
headed by the texan in buckled shoes 
and the popart grin and surrounded by 
women 

with all those funny embarrassing 
names we saw men murdered 

and maimed on TV, and waited to hear 
the smug ezplanations* 


- he is doing much more than simply say- 
ing, how phoney, how ugly. He is mak- 
ing a clinical statement of the position 
men find themselves faced with in 
America, what it is doing to the culture, 
the: positive life of the nation. Even the 
movement of the words catches and com- 
ments on the speed and disjointedness 
of American life, e.g. the startling run- 
on from “saw” to “men” in line four 
of the quotation above. 


This does not make for writing that is 
immediately easy to understand, but 
then not all good poetry is easy to under- 
stand, and Dorn’s complexity enables 
him to achieve much more than a des- 
perate outpouring of himself or a 
snarling dissent. The English critics, on 
the whole, have not noticed this com- 
plexity or what is achieved by it - a poet- 
ry in which the poet can move with ease 
from social comment to intimate personal 
experience with a word or two and still 
retain continuity in the poem. (“ The 
Problem of the poem for mv daughter 
left unsolved” gives the best example 
of this but is unfortunately too long 
to be quoted here.) The critics have not 
noticed this or the music Dorn can make 
with his “prosey” line because when 
they read something like the run-on 
I mentioned, they write it off simply 
as one of these American rebels being 
eccentric or lazy. 


Dorn is neither. It is obvious from his 
Poems and from the many essays he has 
written that he has thought long and 
deeply about poetry. The form is “ free,” 
developing from the content, but always 
controlled and concise, sometimes to de- 
vastating effect: 

this 

is the birthplace 

of Mr Pound 

and Hemingway in his own mouth 

chose to put a shotgun. 


The critic in the TLS made much of 
the uneven length of the lines in Dorn’s 
poetry. He thought the unevenness 

offensive.” Yet the principle on which 
Dorn is working is very simple: if he 
were to read his poems aloud, the line 
ends are Simply the places where he 
would pause in reading, take another 
breath. Hence they are completely func- 
tional, just as a comma should be, and 
contribute much to the music of the 
poems. Writing poetry in this way seems 
to me more sensible than making the 
end of the line occur simply because 
tradition says that is where it is sup- 
posed to occur. 


If I have written too much on other 
critics in this review, it is because I 
am extremely anxious that the critical 
bluster from respected literary journals 
greeting the Black Mountain writers, 
who are just beginning to be published 
here, should not prevent a wide English 
readership from enjoying the work of 
writers like Dorn, or English poetry 
from receiving the much needed shot in 


*In these examples, some of Dorn’s original 
single linea have had to be run over into two. 


the arm his kind of poetry could give. 
For it is an intelligent poetry that is 
the balance between the wildness of the 
Beats and the obsessive craftsmanship of 
America’s “respectable” poets. And it 
would be a lively shot: 

my wife is lovely 

my children are fair 

she puts colour on her lips 

in front of the mirror 

there is stillness everywhere 

my hand is on her shoulder 

we are leaving the house 

the sun is in her hair 

and since October 

it has grown darker 

there is frost in the air 

I am unwise 

to think of her as there 

those parts of her I adore 

are here 

the years have gone by 

everywhere 

now our house is near 

alongside other houses 

we laugh, sometimes, 

sometimes we construct 

a single blue tear. 


None of this is to say that I don’t find 
flaws in Dorn’s work. The poem above is 
delicately balanced, clear, and has a 
totality to its sound and images that 
makes me want to read it again and 
again just to see and hear how it all 
sings together to reach that final “‘ tear.” 
But sometimes I find the poems too 
finely drawn. I do not understand, for 
example, these lines with which one 
poem opens: 

The arm swings 

and the tracery 

of its arc is 

of the same breed 

of immense 

emotion 
as the horizon on a blue morning 


The sound of the lines is superb and 
from that it is possible to absorb some- 
thing of what he means. But the word 
“arm” is so ambiguous that one guess 
becomes as good as another if you want 
to find the more tangible meaning. Does 
he mean the human arm? The arm of 
a crane? The arm of America personi- 
fied? I can find no clue to answer these 
questions in the poem and find that the 
vagueness of the image irritates me, 
despite the fine sound. This is not a use 
ful or necessary difficulty to put in the 
way of the reader: when I ask Ed 
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Dorn, as I intend to, what the hell “ the 
arm” is, his answer will just solve a 
riddle for me, not give me any dis- 
covery. 


Fortunately Dorn is not always so tan 
talising. At his best he is powerfully 
clear, delivering his words with a vigour 
and maturity that is rarely heard on this 
side of the Atlantic. If Pound is the 
yardstick, Dorn is not yet a major poet. 
(How many are?) But he is a highly 
intelligent American with a conscience 
and sensitivity that lead him in his 
poetry to cover an impressive range - the 
social and political malaise of America, 
his own relationships with other people 
and the world, and, beyond dissent and 
lyricism, the mysterious inner meaning 
of poetry that has been the central pre- 
occupation of every poet down through 
the ages that has been worth a damn. 
For these reasons, Ed Dorn merits a 
wider and fairer hearing than England 
has so far given him. 
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coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 
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Roger Moody 


The social worker's dilemma 


FSU: Aims, work and practice of Family 

Service Units by Donald Rodger. (Ob- 
tainable from FSU 207 Marylebone 
Road, London NWI, Is). 

A Socialist View of Social Work (from 
Socialist Medical Association, 13 Prince 
of Wales ‘Verrace, London W8. 1s 6d). 

“Case-work is based on certain prin- 

ciples, among which is the basic one of 

respect for the individual... as a human 
being,” writes Donald Rodger in the 

FSU handbook. Since professional case- 

workers not only believe that respect 

is correct but that it works, they gener- 
ally collect happy friends and relations, 
as well as happy clients. 


But principles may be one thing and 
practice another - not really because 
workers deny the principles, but be- 
cause the code of behaviour they are 
given does not cover many important 
exigencies, I knew of one protessional 
worker who fell in love with a client, 
and eventually married her. He seems 
to have made a good husband, but al- 
most certainly was a “bad” social 
worker: faliing in love is just not a 
case-work technique. 


Again it is not generally considered 
sound for social workers to pass judg- 
ments on a client or his case. But in 
practice, no worker would make use of 
any case-work methods unless he did. 
No case-sheet I have ever seen was sim- 
)ply an outline of behaviour; some work- 
ers cultivate a literary style in which 
the most minute description of a client's 
mannerisms and their effect on the 
author, finds its place. Moreover, and 
more seriously, no action can be carried 
out involving another person’s life, with- 
out the abiding supposition that it is 
right. This means that any contrary in- 
clination or action on the part of the 
client is bound to a degree to be 
“ wrong.” 


‘Satisfactory adjustment’ 


It might be argued that once a person has 
established a new mode of living, or 
adjusted to a “satisfactory” one, he is 
more self-fulfilled: therefore action to- 
wards this end is implicitly moral. But 
this is casuistical thinking. For what 
exactly do we adjust a client to? And 
what do we ever mean by “self-fulfil- 
ment ”’? 

A child-care worker once told me that 
a father imprisoned for debt was in- 
duced by the experience to return to 
his abandoned family and begin to care 
for them. Although the worker was a 
humane man, he considered that the im- 
prisonment was ‘“‘ the best thing the man 
could have had”; he would not, as a 
social worker, be so inclined to try to 
prevent such men going to jail in the 
future. Are we to assume that, because a 
man’s adjustment to his family was 
dependent on his temporary incarcera- 
tion, professional case-work should in- 
volve sending men to prison, “ for their 
own good”? If so, there seems no reason 
why it should not also legitimise send- 
ing children into battle, and mothers 
into paddy-fields - on the grounds that 


this too may increase personal respon-~ 


sibility or moral fibre or what-have-you. 
(While case-workers may not be above 
“making use of” penal sanctions to as- 
sist their clients, it is refreshing to 
find at least one judge - Holzsehuh of 
Germany - who legislates for social work. 
In a well-known case, he sentenced a 
prostitute-thief to a period as nurse in 
a hospital for nervous diseases; apparent- 
ly she has not been before a court or 
on the streets since.) 
Of course, not many social workers 
would be prepared to make use of penal 
measures. In the child-care field, for 
example, the policy of both the NSPCC 
and the local authority children’s de- 
pic (under the 1963 Children’s and 
oung Person’s Act) is one of prevention 
rather than coercion. Even so, the 1933 
Children’s and Young Person’s Act - 
providing for court action - still remains 
argely in force; and in one respect 
the 1963 Act actually facilitates the 
removal of a child from its family 
(thus penalising the parents, and per- 
haps the child as well). This - and the 
possibility of the kind of “ case-work” 


I have outlined - demonstrates, so far 
as I can see, that the professional social 
worker’s code is a deficient one - in 
the way that the Hippocratic Oath is 
not. 


A doctor treats the individual for a 
specific illness in a prescribed manner, 
even though it may be psychosomatic 
in nature: health is a recognisable per- 
sonal state. Furthermore, no patient is 
ever compelled to accept the treatment 
offered. ‘he social worker, on the other 
hand, is both curer and uncurer. He has 
no set definition of personal equilibrium 
- and indeed his multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach is considered indispensable, even 
where the disciplines invoive violently 
contradict each other. He may try to per- 
suade one man to run with one leg, or 
help another to hop on two, because in 
neither case is he aware of the true 
potential, or the compiete circumstances. 


‘Problem’ families 


The prevailing confusions if not para- 
doxes, of modern case-work (and commu- 
nity and group work, to a lesser extent) 
which make tne protession an attractive, 
popuious, but hait-way house, are illus. 
trated in J'he Handbook jor Social Work- 
ers by Donald Rodger, prepared for the 
Kamuy Service Umits in 1962, and re- 
cently revised. Family Service Units were 
a deveiopment in 1947 from the War- 
time Pacifist Service Units created in 
Liverpool, Manchester and London. Al- 
though a voluntary organisation, FSU 
relies heavily on local authority grants; 
many of the families it works with have 
been reterred by iocal chudren’s health 
or housing committees. It is one of the 
most intensive case-work agencies in the 
country. 


Donald Rodger writes: 


“ Problem families may be said to be 
those families whose habits and ways 
of life are unacceptable to the com- 
munity, and are likely to lead to the 
neglect of their children and the break- 
up of their homes. Adverse circumstan- 
ces and personal inadequacy combine 
over the years to bring about these 
conditions . .. (The worker) will try 
to help a family face its difficulties, 
many of which they may have brought 
upon themselves, and to avoid creating 
them again in future ... (A worker) 
does not set standards for a famly, 
which it cannot possibly reach.” 


This is sound, humane social work doc- 
trine, but I am at a loss to know 
exactly what it may mean. Are all fami- 
lies whose ways are unacceptable to the 
community, “problem families,” and 
therefore in need of case-work attention? 
Is “neglect of children” and break-up 
of the home attendant on living in a 
way unacceptable to the community, and 
partially defined by it? 


I do not think this is a pragmatic point 
- far from it. But unfortunately many 
training courses seem to treat it as 
such, with the result that basic defini- 
tions are not arrived at. Nor is an at- 
tempt made to distinguish adequately 
between “adverse circumstances” and 
“personal inadequacy.” It could be poin- 
ted out that no viable distinction, as 
yet, has been made. But without a rule- 
of-thumb to use in every case, how can 
the worker “help a family to face its 
difficulties . . . and to avoid creating 
them again in future”? How indeed 
can anyone ‘avoid creating” pressures 
over which he has no immediate con- 
trol - such as housing or education or 


occupational inequities, which are 
among the more obvious? 
The crux of the matter is that the 


“client's problems” are yery often not 
his, in the sense that he is “ responsible ” 
for them. Yet the professional case- 
worker by and large devotes himself 
solely to work with the client: he may 
never look beyond the sub-cultural to 
the cultural disparities of our society. 


Buttressing the system 


The booklet A Socialist View of Social 
Work, is issued by the Social Worker's 
Group of the Socialist Medical Association. 


—— 


It is a necessary reminder that the pro- 
fessional social worker may (albeit un- 
consciously) bulwark the values of a sys- 
tem with which he is not really in sym- 
pathy by trying to adjust people to their 
environment. ‘two or the seven basic 
social work principles, says the group, 
are “to be aware of the wider social 
aspects of individual problems, to as- 
sess whether there is some need for 
some Change in the environment or with- 
in the inuividual,” and “to help the 
community to develop a sense of respon- 
Slblllty tor those who find it ditticuit to 
conlorm to tne prevailing socia: norms.” 
In a short section, enutied * How sociai 
workers are used,” the booklet asks: 


“Do social workers lay themselves 
Open to being termed ‘sociai tran- 
quillsers’? Are social workers wilung 
accessories to wnat iéeatrice Wenp 
reterred to as ‘pulilng peopie out of 
the swamp wnen they snould be drain- 
ing 1?” 


The questions are rhetorical, for the 
group indicates that 1n some respects 
soclat Workers are definitely Manipuiated 
by a “Capllaust economy.’ 1t describes 
tne 195/ awwent Act as a piece Ot 1egisia- 
tion which committed social workers to 
taking part “in the actual transter of 
cnlidren trom their parents to residen- 
tial care,’ and inters that they shouid 
have reiused their roles. 


This is a readable and provocative book- 
Jet (which incidentaily contains a very 
fine short account ot the development 
of the social services). Nonetheless, it 
hardly heips the professional worker 
out of his predicament. Certainly tne 
implication of social workers in a cruel 
and inhuman piece of legislation is out- 
rageous - but so it wouid be by many 
yardsticks. Telling the social worker he 
must not stamp on those who come to 
him for help is a long way from telling 
him why they have come, and to what 
end he should work with them. 


A code of ethics 


So long as the professional social worker 
has a code of behaviour rather than a 
code of thics, which would state what 
should be done and should not be done, 
in all circumstances; so long, perhaps, 
as the social worker remains a profes- 
sional at all, all kinds of contradictions 
will be created. 


Unfortunately, this is not to say that a 
code of ethics could be created to re 
place the present techniques. For this 
would create the same difficulties in an- 
other way. Instead of being prone to 
manipulation, persuasion or coercion - 
or simply case-work help by a worker 
doing as he thinks best in the cir- 
cumstances, and perhaps attempting to 
sail a middle-course between com- 
plete personal responsibility and entire 
social reform - the client would be 
exposed to a totalitarian form of 
pressure which might be far worse. 
A multiplicity of services and advice 
can bewilder a family beyond en- 
durance. (Anyone visited by just two 
social workers may envisage the horrors 
of attendance by forty - which has oc- 
curred.) 


Are we really aware of the potential 
danger of a unified Ministry of Social 
Work, with only one kind of social 
worker - such as Richard Titmuss and 
many other eminent people now seem 
to envisage? I do not think we are. I, 
do not believe, either, that we have 
ever fully faced the dangers of entrusting 
increasing amounts of social work and 
action with government or local author. 
ity bodies. However sympathetic I may 
personally be towards many of the ideas 
in A Socialist view of Social Work, as 
a non-socialist I find myself unable to 
accept the basic premise that I should 
be paid and directed by the state to 
implement the improvements that this 
particular group has in view. 


I can provide no answer to the social 
worker dilemma. But I am certain of one 
thing - that social work practice and 
“ethic” should cease being a_back- 
water of contention, and should be dis- 


cussed wherever action of any kind in- 
volving other people is contemplated. In 
contrast to those extremist and claustro- 
phobic groups whose mystique would be 
damaged irreparably if it were brought 
into the public eye, the professional 
social worker - and his amateur colleague 
- can only gain in stature by having 
his values reconsidered by others. 


Peace actionists ? 


Perhaps future professional social work- 
ers may develop a form of action akin to 
that of the Sarvodaya workers in rural 
areas or (for example) Students for a 
Democratic Society in urban communi- 
ties, which will be seen as relevant to 
the “case-work setting.” I am not too 
hopeful about this I admit, for while 
semi-permanent residence in stressful 
areaS or among vulnerable families may 
seem the most egalitarian form of ac- 
tion for civil rights and peace-workers, it 
might be considered by most professional 
social workers as an unwarranted breach 
of the privacy of the individual. Interest- 
ingly enough, the original Pacifist Ser- 
vice Units were built on this pattern - 
workers living with the families they 
assisted; but the modern FS Units oper- 
ate at a greater, possibly more respect- 
ful, distance. 


Sixteen years ago, at an anarchist sum- 
mer school. Alex Comfort pleaded for 
a new kind of revolution: 


“TI want to see something done which 
has not been done before - a concer- 
ted, unbiased and properly documen- 
ted attempt to disseminate accurate 
teaching of the results of modern child 
psychiatry, social psychology and poli- 
tical psychology to the general pub'ic 
on the same scale as we (anarchists) 
have in the past tried to disseminate 
revolutionary propaganda.” 


Cross-fertilisation between pacifists, an- 
archists, similar minority groups and 
social scientists is now at a moderate 
level, and the former groups, in their 
turn, have disseminated a certain amount 
of social scientific knowledge. However, 
there are barriers still on both sides; 
a hunch tells me that the present finan- 
cial difficulty of Peace News is due 
partly to the resistance of some readers 
to the ‘new knowledge” that this cross- 
fertilisation has brought. 


So far as the interchange of ideas be- 
tween trained social workers and peace- 
workers is concerned, this is at an even 
lower level. As I have suggested, there 
will almost certainly be a last line of 
resistance that will only gradually be 
dissolved; but this does not prevent 
many more discussions taking place be- 
tween professional and amateur society- 
builders than do at present. The co- 
operation between the Lancaster Peace 
Research Centre and Lancaster Depart- 
ment of Social Study in the arrange- 
ment of their recent “War Game,” in- 
dicates what can develop given initiative 
and a little imagination. Perhaps a non- 
violent social workers’ group might be 
formed, consisting of both trained and 
non-trained workers, prepared, if neces- 
sary, to withhold their services in the 
face of inhuman and coercive legislation. 
pe are a large number of possibili- 
ies. 


The “social worker’s dilemma ” which I 
have briefly touched upon in this re- 
view is, in fact, a dilemma which must 
confront every thinking man. It becomes 
acute in the case of the social worker 
because he is employed to shoulder the 
responsibility of the rest of society to- 
wards its more deviant or helpless mem- 
bers; when he makes a mistake it can 
affect many lives. It is surely neither 
wise nor honourable to leave him in 
the field alone. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 pm Sunday 27 Feb 


Weigh House Church Hall 
Binney St (opp Selfridges) 


Hilda Ede: “‘ People and Music” 
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Famine 
in Kenya 


John Endersby writes from Nairobi: 
Famine rarely strikes quickly and Kenya 
is no exception to the rule. The failure 
of the long rains in April, May and 
June of last year, which threatened the 
maize crop, was a grim warning; then 
other factors came to light. Farmers had 
planted less maize than ever before, 
attracted by the profits from cash crops 
such as coffee, tea, cotton, wheat and 
oats. Nomadic tribes whose normal diet 
is blood and milk found the yield 
waning due to lack of pastures and water, 
and sought to supplement their diet with 
maize. Serious irregularities were dis- 
covered in the Maize Marketing Board; 
they had badly under-estimated demand. 
In some areas people were already 
hungry and cattle were dying. Not all of 
these areas could be called outlying 
districts, for some of the earliest effects 
were felt in Machakos district, barely 
50 miles from Nairobi, and Dagoretti, 
only ten miles away. 


Walking through Nairobi’s centre with 
its well-stocked shops, or watching the 
diners outside the New Stanley Hotel, 
it was very difficult to believe. 


Timothy Wamunyokoli, a worker for the 
Christian Council of Kenya, was seconded 
to the National Famine Relief Commit- 
tee to investigate conditions in some of 
the more remote districts. His report 
is not pleasant reading. 


In the Laikipia district there were all 
the signs of famine: thin listless cattle, 
parched soil, burnt-out crops and dry 
waterholes. The skins of cattle that 
had died were being hawked in the 
nearest town, often miles away, in an 
effort to buy wheat flour or any other 
available foodstuff. In the many areas 
which he visited, the aged and bedridden 
stretched out their hands for food; it 
was difficult to explain that his was a 
fact-finding mission. Water was short 
and had to be carried many miles from 
holes dug in dried up river beds. In some 
of the schools, emergency distribution 
of milk and vitamin tablets (thanks to 
UNICEF and the Red Cross) had been 
organised, but the children have far to 
go and an empty stomach doesn’t make 
the mind receptive. 


One chief showed his 40 cattle, all that 
remained of a herd of 700. To make 
matters worse, cattle raids have in- 
creased, In other districts the story was 
the same. 


The response to the National Famine 
Relief Fund has been excellent, both 
within Kenya and without. Maize has 
been purchased from the USA, and 
Oxfam has sent money, soup powder, 
dried milk and vitamins; but the prob- 
lem of distribution remains. How to en- 
sure that the food finds its way to empty 
stomachs and not the black market or 
the hoarder’s cellar? Soup kitchens and 
well-supervised distribution centres are 
two ways, and this is easy enough in 
places like Machakos and Dagoretti, but 
what about the outback? Then there are 
rie landless, the jobless and the home- 
ess. 


There are wells to be dug, dams to be 
built, irrigation schemes to be planned. 
Meanwhile, the more affluent countries 
continue to squander their resources on 
space tricks and weapons of mass des- 
truction. 


Dam Builders 


Amnesty International is establishing a 
new voluntary service group, the Dam 
Builders. Their first project will be to 
build a water conservation barrage in 
Bechuanaland, to save some of the rain 
expected to fall later this year; it is 
hoped to start work in July. The volun- 
teers will work with local people. 


The Dam Builders have two aims: one, 
to direct into water-conservation projects 
the offers of voluntary service made by 
members of the Amnesty movement; two, 
to establish a body of “disciplined 
humanitarian workers in areas of mass 
violence under conditions acceptable 
both to the governments of the areas and 
those governments asked to give money.” 


The Bechuanaland project will be in 
Francistown, where Amnesty already 
owns a 10-acre site. 


‘eo 


Africa: drought problems 
not solved by rain 


Latest reports reaching Oxfam from 
the drought-hit countries of eastern and 
southern Africa show that, although rain 
has fallen in some areas recently, it has 
been too little or too late in most cases 
to counter the crippling effects of the 
long drought. 


In Bechuanaland, for instance, only a 
few thunderstorms broke the drought 
from early September to late November. 
The ground remained far too baked to 
plough. In December - when 34 inches of 
rain could have been expected in an 
average year - the few showers that fell 
were far too little to soften the ground 
for planting. By mid-December, only 
about 14,000 out of 760,000 acres had 
been ploughed. 


Widespread, steady rain did not arrive 
till the third week of January - when 
the latest date for planting maize, peas, 
cotton and most varieties of the staple 
food crop, sorghum ( a type of millet), 
was past. Now the only hope is that 
some dwarf sorghum and millet can be 
grown before winter sets in next May. 
But an early frost could destroy this 
hope; even in the best circumstances, the 
amount of food that can now be grown 
cannot really affect the bleak prospect 
ahead for the people of Bechuanaland. 


At present 100,000 of Bechuanaland’s 
540,000 population are destitute because 
there was no harvest last year and their 
cattle have died in the drought. Now, 
again, there will be no harvest in March 
and April. By July, it is estimated, 
360,000 will be destitute and famine re. 
lief feeding will have to continue to 
some degree until June 1967. Even more 
disastrous for Bechuanaland in the long 
term is the effect of the drought on 
cattle - keystone of the country’s econ- 
omy. Out of a total of 1.3 million ani- 


Work study camp 


Devi Prasad reports: In International 
Friendship House (Internationales 
Freundschaftsheim) in Germany there 
will be a work/study camp from March 
14 to 26. The theme is “Service for 
peace or for war - What can we do for 
peace?” As participants will be working 
four hours a day, the cost of the course 
is very low (only £4 15s for the whole 
duration). The organisers hope to have 
conscientious objectors and peace work- 
ers from as many countries as possible. 


A programme leaflet will soon be avail- 
able in English from  Freundschaft- 
sheim, 4967 Biickeburg, Germany. 


mals, it is estimated that only half a 
million may be left by the time the 
next rains are due in September. 


This is a blow from which Bechuanaland 
will take years to recover. Annual grasses 
have failed to seed and perennial grasses 
have died, so that even the present rain 
penn restore the grazing areas to nor- 
mal. 


In Basutoland, though roads are now sud- 
denly flooded and dams are full, the rain 
has come too late to save the bulk of the 
maize and sorghum. In some districts 
farmers may manage to harvest between 
half and three-quarters of their normal 
crop, but in most places the harvest will 
be between one-quarter and one-half the 
normal size. 


If farmers attempted ‘to re-plant the 
usual maize and sorghum at this late 
date, their crops would be killed by 
winter frosts before they could be har- 
vested. So the Ministry of Agriculture is 
launching a crash propaganda _pro- 
gramme to persuade them instead to 
plant winter wheat and winter peas for 
food, and winter barley, rye or oats for 
fodder. The latter can be sown in March 
and cut during the Basutoland winter 
(our summer); winter wheat and peas 
can be sown from April onwards for har- 
vest from October. This means that 
farmers will not have to wait for food 
and money until the next possible good 
maize harvest in March/April 1967. 


Mobile propaganda units will tour the 
lowlands to hold meetings of farmers. 
And in order to reach the many, less- 
accessible mountain villages, air-drops of 
leaflets will be followed up by teams on 
horseback. If this campaign is success- 
ful, by spreading the habit of planting 
winter wheat, it will make the Basuto- 
land farmers less vulnerable and less 
dependent on a good maize harvest in 
the future. 

Though there has been rain recently in 
some areas of Rhodesia and a maize 
harvest in these areas next March seems 
assured, there is no news of any break 
in the drought in the worst-affected re- 
gion - Matabeleland - which has had 
several years without proper rainfall. 
As a result of the failure of the harvest 
last March, the Rhodesian Freedom from 
Hunger Committee, helped by £15,000 
from Oxfam, has been feeding school- 
children in Matabeleland and some other 
drought-affected areas for several 
months. By mid-January it was clear that 
there would be no harvest again in this 
region next March and that the feeding 
programme would need to be continued 
until March 1967, when the next har- 
vest was possible. 
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DANILO DOLCI 
IN BRITAIN 


Danilo Dolci, the Italian campaigner for 
non-violent social change, is now in 
Britain on a lecture tour of university 
towns. 


For several years, Danilo Dolci has been 
working in western Sicily, helping the 
people of the region to organise them- 
selves for agricultural and social im- 
provements. The work has ranged from 
health education to campaigning for the 
building of irrigation dams. 


More recently, Dolci has taken on the 
Mafia. The Mafia have resisted many 
improvement projects, because they 
threaten their power. The dams, for in- 
stance, would break the Mafia’s control 
of the water supply. Dolci also found that 
western Sicilians were extremely reluc- 
tant to form groups for any purpose, be- 
cause “ association” to them automati- 
cally meant conspiracy to commit crime. 


The people are now beginning to lose 
their fear of the Mafia, and earlier this 
year Dolci held a fast, combined with a 
public forum, to help people to gain the 
courage to discuss the Mafia freely and 
to stand out against it openly. He has 
been threatened by the Mafia, and on 
March 15 he stands trial for libel, follow- 
ing his publication of evidence alleging 
connections between the Mafia and a 
prominent Christian Democrat politician, 
Mattarella. 


Danilo Dolci finishes his tour today 
(Friday) with a meeting in Hampstead 
Town Hall at 8 pm. At the end of 
April, his book “'To Feed the Hungry 
is being republished by Penguin under 
the new title “ Poverty in Sicily.” 


Russian attacks 
writers’ trial 


Alexander Yesenin-Volpin, the Russian 
mathematician and philosopher, last 
Sunday denounced the trial of Sinyavsky 
and Daniel as having “no legal basis, 
even under Soviet law.” 


Mr Yesenin-Volpin, a close friend of 
Valeri Tarsis, the Russian writer who 
is at present in Britain and may seek 
asylum here, led a demonstration last 
December demanding a “full public 
trial” for Sinyavsky and Daniel. It was 
quickiy broken up and Mr Yesenin-Vol- 
pin detained for interrogation. At present 
he is at work in Moscow on a “full, 
frank statement” about the trial, which 
he hopes to publish inside Russia. 


Mr Yesenin-Volpin, an authority on the 
Soviet constitution, said that in Russia 
a closed trial can only be held if state 
secrets are likely to be revealed. No-one 
has suggested that this was the case with 
Sinyavsky and Daniel. 


“1 consider it a significant advance that 
members of the public were in the court 
room,” he said, comparing the proceed- 
ings with secret trials under Stalin. 
“If there were no witnesses, the prose- 
cutors could have done whatever they 
wanted. It was not an ‘open’ trial, but 
at least it was a ‘public’ trial.” Mr 
Yesenin-Volpin is the son of a Russian 
revolutionary poet, Sergei Yesenin. In 
1959 he smuggled manuscripts of his 
poems out of the Soviet Union and 
they were published under his own name 
in New York. He was denounced by 
Khrushchev in 1962. 


Censorship in 


Rhodesia 


On Friday of last week, the Rhodesian 
Information Officer, Mr John Howman 
outlined in parliament five of the general 
principles, on which censorship is based. 
Newspaper material will be censored if, 
in the opinion of the censors, it is likely 
to undermine the actions of the govern- 
ment; might create alarm and despon- 
dency; might lead to contraventions of 
the law or a breach of law and order; 
divulges any industrial, commercial or 
financial dealings or undertakings with 
other countries which the government 
for obvious reasons wishes to keep con- 
fidential; might endanger the security of 
the state. 
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BETTY PILKINGTON’S UN COMMENTARY 


The ‘credibility quotient’ and the press 


Five years ago the UN correspondent 
who was brash enough to put highly 
critical or cynical questions to US re- 
presentatives at press conferences or 
briefings was one of a very smail minor- 
ity. Today things are entirely reversed. 
In fact, if there is anyone here who’s 
willing to trade in the kind of hand- 
tailored questions that American diplo- 
mats might get a lot of comfortable 
mileage out of, he’s not speaking up. 
Were this phenomenon nothing but a 
shift in the attitude of a relatively small 
portion of what one might call the UN 
community, it would not warrant ex- 
ploring or explaining. But it happens to 
be the result, in large part, of a demorali- 
sing dip in the US “credibility quo- 
tient” - as far as Vietnam is concerned 
- and its repercussions are many. 


Correspondents have been increasingly 
disturbed by the apparent ease with 
which Washington’s spokesmen rewrite 
history in order to shore up their own 
dubious positions. 

Anyone trying, for example, to assess 
either the political evolution of the Viet- 
nam war or the seriousness of the so- 
called “peace offensive” runs_ into 
semantic chaos. The meanings of words 
like ‘‘ aggressor,” ‘“ commitment,” “ free- 
dom,” “ refugee,” “ pacification,” etc, have 
been replaced by sloganistic, emotion- 
charged values that blend in easily with 
the new-version history but do nothing 
to explain what the war’s really all about 
and would be useless in any effort to 
argue the futility of fighting a political 
idea with bullets and bombs. 
Admittedly, it’s not just the correspon- 
dent at the UN who’s obliged to sift 
through this make-believe rhetoric be- 
fore he can put together something even 
moderately sound. His counterpart in 
Washington is theoretically in the same 


boat - but enjoys the advantage of having 
more sources and a wide variety of poli- 
tical distractions that can take him else- 
where if the day’s Vietnam “ find” turns 
out to be only another frustration. And 
as for the correspondent in Saigon - 
quite obviously, he’s more involved in 
bg reality of the war than in the ethics 
of it. 

The UN reporter is indeed caught in a 
special kind of trap. For months, even 
years now, the Secretary-General has 
been working quietly behind the scenes 
in search of a peaceful solution. The 
world somehow expects the ingredients of 
peace to emerge from the organisation 
created to defend that very thing. So 
universal and so strong is this feeling 
in some areas that the propriety of the 
Geneva formula - as against any con- 
ventional UN strategy - is recognised in 
part, but somehow shunted into a se- 
condary position. 

Furthermore, within the past six months 
the United States made two gestures in 
which it seemed to be involving the UN 
- but without doing so formally. Then, 
on January 31, against the repeated ad- 
vice of the Secretary-General and others, 
Washington hurled the Vietnam prob- 
lem into the lap of the Security Coun- 
cil, even though it was clear that most 
members of the Council (because most 
of the parties directly involved are not 
in the UN) opposed the move and that 
the US-USSR détente would be severely 
strained by this action, since the Soviet 
Union is under enormous pressure to 
demonstrate the strongest possible sup- 
port for Hanoi and the National Libera- 
tion Front, neither of which would re- 
cognise the Council as a proper forum. 
In the light of these facts it was im- 
possible to regard the US action as a 
sincere effort in the search for peace. At 
the same time, because of the confluence 


of various initiatives here at the UN - 
and the frustration of most of them - 
the Vietnam issue became purely and 
simply an obsession within the organi- 
sation. The “ credibility” of the United 
States had long been questioned by 
Washington’s disregard for the meaning 
of words and for the whole history of 
Indo-China since the end of the Second 
World War, but now it was _ being 
severely challenged. 


As the expression of doubt widened 
within the mass media assigned to the 
UN, so too did the scepticism of dele- 
gates who found their own opinions 
confirmed by what they read in the 
Papers or watched on television. In fact, 
the United States has, by a succession 
of incongruities in the defence of her 
defenceless Vietnam policy, placed her- 
self in a most unenviable position vis-a- 
vis the UN membership as a whole. 


Those delegations with traditional re- 
servations about US policies in general 
are more cynical (and sadder) than ever. 
And those normally sympathetic have 
little more than a choice between com- 
promising their stand or assuming a 
mood of mild defiance. There is a real 
danger that as a result US positions on 
any number of issues may harden - and 
nobody here has yet forgotten that it 
was just such a development in the 
battle over Article 19 that paralysed the 
Assembly for more than a year. 

Moreover, opposition to certain US 
actions has been intensified by a re- 
minder that Washington has more than 
once applied a most irregular formula 
in her approach to the Security Council. 
It has sought to press the Council into 
action (as in the case of Vietnam) when 
doing so suits its immediate objective, 
regardless of the impropriety of the 
move; and in much the same spirit it 


has applied full pressure to remove an 
issue from the Council (as in the case 
of the Dominican Republic) when some 
other forum (as it happend, the OAS) 
is more to its liking, regardless of the 
clear right of the Council to remain in 
command of the question. 


By and large, people covering the Domi- 
nican story here late last Spring were 
too tolerant not only of the American 
whim but of the design clearly behind 
it. Yet it’s a safe bet that if the Domini- 
can issue had arisen ten months later, 
at the end of a long seige of doubt over 
Vietnam contradictions, the press would 
have been much harder on the United 
States. 

As long as Adlai Stevenson remained 
chief US spokesman at the UN many 
reporters were willing to assume that 
somewhere in the machinations of the 
State Department or the White House 
some portion of his views would prevail, 
if only feebly, and the end result would 
be to get American policy nearer the 
right road. This obviously slowed what 
could have been an onrush of disillusion- 
ment as early as last February, when the 
bombing of North Vietnam began. 

It was after Stevenson’s death in July 
- and in the absence of any new “ plus” 
element in the peace equation - that the 
“credibility factor’ suffered its first 
major drop. Nor had it any reason to 
rally when Ambassador Goldberg ar- 
rived on the scene with a concession on 
Article 19, which, the United States 
had insisted, right up to the last minute, 
it would not make. (Mr Goldberg him- 
self, however, profited by riding in on 
the goodwill engendered by the Ameri- 
can decision to stop pursuing a suicidal 
defence of a single clause of the UN’s 


continued opposite 


NOT ‘iS IT ILLEGAL?’ 
BUT ‘IS IT WRONG?’ 


Argument about the legalities of UDI has tended 


to obscure the real 


issues at stake in Rhodesia. 


UDI is repugnant to the Christian conscience be- 
cause it was made to maintain white supremacy. 
Despite the frequent public professions of Chris- 
tianity by Rhodesia’s present leaders, the type of 
society they have sought to defend has been strongly 
criticised by the Christian Council of Rhodesia. 


UDI is also a threat to peace - the peace of Africa 
and, ultimately, the peace of the world. 


Christian Action believes that the British electorate 


needs a clear understanding of the moral issues of 
the Rhodesian crisis. 


Supported by a Committee of Labour, Liberal and 
Conservative MPs together with clergy of the 
Anglican, Roman Catholic and Free Churches, 
Christian Action is running a campaign to inform 
and educate the public about the real issues at stake 


in Rhodesia. 


The full text of a statement issued by Christian 
Action to the press in recent weeks will shortly 
be available as a pamphlet. If you would like a 
copy, together with further campaign information, 
send your name and address on a postcard marked 


“ Rhodesia ” to: 


CHRISTIAN ACTION « 2 AMEN COURT : EC4 


MONEY for the defence of those charged with political offences 
in Rhodesia and for aid to their dependents is one practical thing you can do now. 
Donations, please, to Defence and Aid Fund at the above address. 
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Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 18 extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


BILL HANLEY, Prospective ILP parliamentary 
candidate for Leyton, will speak at Harrow 
Green Branch Library, Cathall Road, E1!, on 
Thursday March 3 at 7.30 pm. 


COME TO THE FAIR! Basingstoke, March 12. 

Southern Region's effort in aid of CND's Easter 

March Wanted‘ craftwork, fancy goods, ‘‘ white 

pee Mann, Woodlawn, Beech, Alton, 
ants, 


GUY CARAWAN, American civil rights cam- 
aigner and folk singer, author of ‘' We 
all Overcome,"’ at Laurie Hall Romford Mar- 
ket, with Roy Guest, Les Western. Friday March 
4. Tickers Hornchurch 48285. 


Personal 


DESPERATE NEED. Refugee clothing, all kinds. 
A parcel? - larger quantities we supply cover 
and simple instructions. War on Want, 9 
Madeley Road, London W5. 


The ‘credibility 
quotient’ and the 
press 


continued 


Charter and think about saving the UN 
itself.) 


For quite some time, correspondents 
here were willing to give Mr Goldberg 
the benefit of the doubt. He had des- 
cribed himself as “ having the President’s 
ear whenever I want it.” There was a 
readiness to wait and see. But there’s 
now some suspicion that having the ear 
of the President is not the same as in- 
fluencing him. 


The feeling that permeates the press 
here - and indeed most of the UN mem- 
bership - is that Washington believes 
that too precise a clarification of the 
aims, issues, political positions, ete, 
would really not be “in the national in- 
terest.” More depressing still is the 
concomitant suspicion that until the 
fortunes of war turn a very sharp corner 
this atmosphere of unreality will not 
lift. Even when it does, there is every 
likelihood that, as far as the press at 
the UN is concerned, Washington's word 
will fail to carry a full measure of con- 
viction for a long time to come. 


The work of 


Danilo Dolci 


FIRE [UNDER THE ASHES: life of 
Danilo Dolci, by James McNeish 
30s (1s) 


THE MAFIA AND POLITICS, by 
Michele Pantaleone (Dolci’s 


campaigns) 35s (1s) 
A NEW WORLD IN THE MAKING, 

Dolci 45s (1s) 
WASTE, Dolci 42s (1s) 


OUTLAWS OF PARTINICO, Dolci 
25s (1s) 


(Please add postage as in brackets) 


HOUSMANS 


The Peace News hookshop 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


DUPLICATING PAPER, INK, TYPEWRITERS 
and lots of other stationery for personal, 
group or office use. Get all your supplies from 
Housmans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate, reliable. 
Send small urine sample and two guineas fee. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NW6. 


TWO CAR SEATS available for WRI conference 
in Rome. Depart London April 11, return Sun 
April 17. Share car expenses. Total cost, in- 
clusive boat fare, under £20. Box 428. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.336943 and 
purchases will pay a dividend to the Peace 
News Fund. Put this number in your diary. 


WHEN IN LONDON Peace News and 
Housmans Bookshop are open from 9.30 am to 
6 pm Monday to Friday (and Housmans all 
day Saturday) 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Ni. (TER 4473). 


Publications 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘* Social- 
ist Leader.’’ 6d weekly for an 8-page paper. 
Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From your 
newsagent or local ILP branch: or by post 
from 197 Kings Cross Road, London WC1. 6s for 
12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against 
apartheid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


Accommodation vacant 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large, newly 
decorated, with baicony, in mansion flat. Use 
of Kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarian only. 
CHIswick 3565. 


Wanted 


5s PIECES. Up to £12 for 1818 to 1902, £15 
for 1927 to 1933. Top prices for all other coins. 
Extremely high prices for war medals. Searle, 
Bridge House, Newton Abbot, Devon. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


25 February, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.15 pm. Digbeth Civic Hall 
Vigil: ‘‘ Stop the war in Vietnam "’ on the 
occasion of the reception of Barbara Castle. 
BCPV, PPU, CND and others. 


BRISTOL 4. 7 pm. 110 West Town Lane, Bris- 
lington. Arthur Lake: ‘‘ Compromise and the 
Christian."’ PPU. 


LONDON NW3. 8 pm. Hampstead Town Hall. 
Danilo Dolei public meeting. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. White Hart, 
Shirley Collins. NOW! club. 


26 February, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM 23. 3 pm. 12 South Grove, Erding- 
ton. West Midlands C.100 working group. 


Broadway. 


EDGWARE. 10.30 am. Meet Edgware Station for 
start of recruiting project. Poster parade and 
leafleting in Station Road. YCND. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,’' 
Old Street (3 minutes Old Street tube, 10 
minutes Liverpoo! Street). Folk singing, adm 
3s. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON N14. 2.30 pm. Southgate Underground. 
Literature stall. CND. 


26 Feb, Sat-26 March, Sun 


EDGWARE YCND peace action project: leaflet- 
ing, poster parades, canvassing, factory meet- 
ings, public meetings, film shows, folk song 
concert, mass vigil, day school, social etc. 
Contact 84 Edgwarebury Lane (STO7278). 


27 February, Sunday 


EDGWARE. 3 pm. 84 Edgwarebury Lane, YCND 
meeting. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘' London Apprentice,"’ 
Old Street (3 minutes Old Street tube, 10 
minutes Liverpool Street). Poets’ Workhouse 
and the Mike Osborne Jazz Group. Admission 
3s, Peanuts Club. 


LONDON N8. 2 pm. Labour Party Rooms, 
28 Middle Lane, Hornsey. Haringey Council for 
Peace in Vietnam discussion conference. 


LONDON Wt. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opposite Selfridges). Hilda 
Ede: ‘‘ People and Music.’’ OGP. 


3 March, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 7.30 pm. Harrow Green Branch 
Library, Cathall Road. Bill Hanley, Prospective 
ILP Parliamentary candidate for Leyton 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Norah Douglas: ‘' My school.” 
PPU. 


LONDON WCt. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Taya 
Zinkin: ‘‘ India since 1947." (Part of a series 
of lectures and discussions on India and 
Pakistan). SoF. 


4 March, Friday 


LONDON WC2, 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace followed, at 
Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane, 
by refreshments, talk Archbishop Roberts, S. 
J. on ‘‘ The Council ’’) and discussion. Pax. 


Pacifism is essential 
to the campaign against war 


Read THE RETREAT FROM PACIFISM 


Free copy from Wallace Hancock 


Movement for a Pacifist Church 
8 Barclay Oval, Woodford Wells, Essex 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. White Hart, Broadway. Nadia 
Cattouse. NOW! club. 


5 March, Saturday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice," 
Old Street (3 minutes Old Street tube, 10 
minutes Liverpool Street). Folk singing, adm 
3s. Peanuts Club. 


UXBRIDGE. 7.30 pm. St Andrews Church Hall. 
Folk concert with the Young Tradition and 
many others. CND and NOW! club. 


5-6 March, Sat-Sun 


LONDON NW3. 11 am. High Hill Gallery, 
4 Hampstead High Street. Vietnam exhibition 

documented pictures, cartoons, arts and 
crafts. CND. 


6 March, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. * London Apprentice," 

Old Street (3 minutes Old Strect tube, 10 
minutes Liverpool Street). Poets Workhouse and 
the Mike Osborne Jazz Group, admission 3s. 
Peanuts Club. 


8 March, Tuesday 


CROYDON. 8 pm. Maple Room, Fairfield Hall. 
Public meeting: ‘‘ Vietnam: Who's to Blame?’”’ 
J. Mendelson MP and Tariq Ali. CND. 


9 March, Wednesday 


GLOUCESTER. 8 pm. Co-operative Hall, Queen 
Street. Public meeting, speaker: Mrs Olive 
Gibbs. CND. 


10 March, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Mecting House, 
Bush Road. Discussion on AGM. PPU. 
LONDON SWI19. 7.45 pm. Merton Hall, Kingston 
Road. Folk concert: Ewan McColl, Peggy Seeger, 
Nadia Cattouse and others, Proceeds to Medical 
Aid for Vietnam. 


LONDON WCI. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. Meet- 
ink on ‘‘ The Aims of the Catholic Liberta- 
rians."’ 
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W) Monday nights at 7 pm, starting 
\ February 28 


Lu} Speakers Training Courses 


= Accent on delivery, pungency, | 
debate, discussion, chairmanship, 
open air. 


Thursday March 3 at 7 pm 
Experiments in psycho-drama 
Non-violent experiences in social 
and political current events. 
Come to 6 Endsleigh Street, WC1 


SATURDAY 12 MARCH, 2-8 pm 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE at 
Wanstead House, The Green, E11 
Speakers: Myrtle Soloman, John Papworth 
“Non-violence and the PPU ” 


Details from 6 Endsleigh Street, WC1, 
EUS 5501 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Education and Political Committee of the London Co-operative 


Society are offering: 


6 free places at their Whit Summer School 
to be held at Beatrice Webb House, Dorking, Surrey from 28 May to 


4 June. 


There will be two courses - students will be asked to indicate which 


course they wish to attend. 


one organised by the 
EDUCATION Committee 


which will include 

lectures on 

sculpture 

pottery 

the use of the camera 

print making 

tape recorders and sound effects 

eee vision and experiments with 
& 


one organised by the 
POLITICAL Committee 


which will include lectures on 
health services 

housing 

local government 

the economy 

education 

law reform 

land 


The theme of the political course is “ MODERNISING BRITAIN ”; three 
scholarships will be awarded for the best essays of approximately 1,500 
words on any political aspects of this theme. Three further scholarships 
will be awarded for 1,500 word essays on “ ART AND CULTURE IN 


MODERN BRITAIN.” 


Scholarships will include the full cost of the school and transport 
between London and Dorking. Application forms, giving full details, can 
be obtained from the address below. The form and essay must be 


returned not later than 16 April. 


Places are still available for paying students. The cost is 10 gns includ- 
ing transport between London and Dorking (LCS members 9 guineas). 


BROCHURES ON REQUEST FROM 
London Co-operative Society Ltd, 116 Notting Hill Gate, London W11 
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Ulster struggle against hanging 


Roger Moody writes: It is not generally 
realised that recent legislation in this 
country to abolish capital punishment 
(if only for five years) does not apply 
to Northern Ireland. 

In fact, recently, George Corr, a former 
Irish Guardsman, was only saved from 
hanging by a decision of the Northern 
Ireland cabinet. It is widely thought 
that Corr was reprieved because a bill 
to limit capital punishment is at the 


Three-day 
Easter march 
in Scotland 


Ian Sutherland writes: The Scottish 
Youth Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment and Committee of 100 are organ- 
ising an Easter march in Scotland this 
ear, leaving Pitreavie crossroads, near 
unfermline, Fife, at 11 am on Saturday, 
April 9. 
A five-day fast will be held outside the 
gates of the Rosyth Naval Dockyard, or- 
ganised by Neil Roy, 23 Deemount Gar- 
dens, Aberdeen. 


Although there is a risk of arrest, since 
the fasters will be on Naval property, 
previous efforts have gone off unhind- 
ered. We have been warned by people 
who fasted in 1964 that sailors may try 
to provoke the fasters. 


The march will head for Rosyth and 
meet the fasters. The lunch break will 
probably be taken there. The march will 
then head for the new Forth road bridge. 
As this is the first time any group of 
political demonstrators have crossed it, 
we expect to receive a lot of press 
pole On the other side of the 
ridge is Corstorphine Hill - site of RSG 
Scotland. The RSG, which is the country 
residence of Lieutenant General Sir 
George Gordon Lennox, is in a public 
park. Provided marchers only walk 
around the seven-foot perimeter fence, 
no-one can be arrested. 
A tea break will be taken in the park. 
It is hoped at this stage to leaflet nearby 
houses, giving some facts about the RSG, 
including information on the gunpits 
which have been dug on the brow of a 
hill, covering the houses. The leaflets 
will also protest against the banning 
of The War Game. 
The march will then move on to Edin- 
burgh, where the most serious part of 
the demonstration will-take place. The 
march will move in silence to the war 
memorial in the High Street. A large 
black coffin, carried by marchers in 
black ties, will lead the march. On its 
side will be the words “The Children 
of Vietnam.” We ask that there be no 
singing and slogan shouting during this 
part of the demonstration. Wreaths for 
the dead in Vietnam will be placed at 
the war memorial. 
The march will probably end with an 
open-air rally at the Mound on Princes 
Street. 
People in London interested should con- 
tact David McLellan, 54 Litchfield Way, 
NW11. For leaflets and march informa- 
tion, contact Ian S. Sutherland Jnr, 34 
Kintore Place, Aberdeen. For Edinburgh 
accommodation, Ian Healey, 40 York 
Place, Edinburgh. 


Fast for India 


A group of people in this country are 
fasting on Thursday and Friday, March 
10 and 11, in order to raise funds to 
help relieve famine in India. They have 
pes out a letter calling on other people 
0 join them in this fast. 

“Even missing one meal,” says the let- 
ter, “can be an expression of deep con- 
cern for all who hunger.” The letter is 
signed by V. K. Kalaita (Nigerian), 
Ajay R. Kapadira (Indian), Edgar M. 
Moyo (Rhodesian) and Elizabeth Wilson 
(British). Money raised by fasting can be 
sent direct to them at 4 Richmond 
Avenue, Huddersfield, or to “ Fast,” Ox- 
fam, Oxford. 


It is reported in The Statesman, a Cal- 
cutta newspaper, that 7,000 pupils from 
35 schools in the Dutch town of Rheden 
have decided to fast for two days, drink- 
ing only tea and sugared water, in order 
saber funds to help relieve famine in 
ndia. 


moment passing through the Northern 
Irish parliament and will have its second 
reading very soon. 

Part two of the government’s Criminal 
Justice Bill is a most unsatisfactory 
and ill-conceived measure, which does 
not even go so far as the inequitable - 
if not unworkable - 1957 Homicide Act. 
It lists four categories of capital murder 
offences: murder of a policeman or per- 
son in service of the Crown; murder done 
in course of a ‘seditious conspiracy;” 
murder’ callously and_ deliberately 
planned; and “ murder done with a view 
to perpetration or concealment of any 
crime likely to involve use of violence 
dangerous to another person.” 

The measure is no more than a sop to 
Northern Irish abolitionists, and a super- 
ficial attempt to keep up with the British 


parliament. The first two categories, if 
not all four, are directed against the 
IRA, and part two of the bill is obviously 
a political measure, with almost no pre- 
tension to judicial or criminological 
merit. 

Strenuous attempts are now being made 
to make this bill an abolitionist one. 
Over half the backbenchers in the Stor- 
mont House of Commons have signed an 
amendment to delete the third and 
fourth categories of capital murder 
offence, but this still has to get past the 
conservative Unionist frontbenchers. The 
Society for the Abolition of Capital Pun- 
ishment in Belfast, which has a member. 
ship of 500, wants all four categories 
taken out, but doubts that this will be 
Possible in a year which will see the 
fiftieth anniversary of the 1916 Easter 


‘| thought America had an ambassador here already’ 


South Ajrica defeats 
Britain’s arms embargo 


Britain is continuing to supply South 
Africa with aeroplanes which could be 
used for military purposes, despite the 
British government’s proclaimed adher- 
ence to an arms embargo. Two breaches 
in the embargo were reported on Friday 
by Southern Africa News Features. 


Two British businessmen, Major W. T. 
C. Rogerson and Sir Robert Foster, re- 
cently arrived in Johannesburg, “to ex- 
plore business possibilities, defence-wise 
as well as general business,” as Major 
Rogerson put it. 

Major Rogerson is managing director of 
an Italian-based firm, Mercantile Italo 
Britannica. The two men are in South 
Africa to discuss the possibility of fitting 
the new South African trainer plane with 
British Bristol Siddeley Viper jet en- 
gines, which would be illegal under the 
British embargo, but apparently possible 
if the engines were supplied through 
Italy. The Italian Piaggio company manu- 
factures the Bristol engines under 
licence. 

It also appears that an export licence has 
been granted for the sale of Hawker- 
Siddeley HS-125 twin-jet “ executive air- 
craft” to South Africa, on the grounds 
that it is a civil aircraft. 

When news of this deal first leaked out 
in mid-1965, a Hawker-Siddelev spokes. 
man told Southern Africa News Features 
that the aircraft was suitable for de- 
fence purposes, and that it had been 
demonstrated to the South African Air 
Force. Moreover, General R. C. Hiemstra, 
chief of South Africa’s armed forces, 
said in a speech on Februarv 12 that 
light aircraft owned by civilians, farm- 


ers and businessmen could augment the 
Air Force in a special role against 
guerrillas. 

Commenting on the breaches of the em- 
bargo, African National Congress repre- 
sentative in London Raymond Kunene 
said on Friday that he found it “ amaz- 
ing” that “it was so often Labour 
governments that commit the most fla. 
grant violations of the spirit of inter- 
nationalism.” 


Vietnam protest: 
poverty workers 
warned 


Four young volunteers in the American 
domestic anti-poverty programme have 
been warned not to use their agency’s 
name in any public statements they 
make protesting against the war in Viet- 
nam. 

The four had written to the White House 
about the war, and had announced a 
march in Washington under the title 
VISTAs for Peace (VISTA: Volunteers 
in Service to America - the domestic ver- 
sion of the Peace Corps). An Office of 
Economic Opportunity spokesman said 
that the OEO could not allow a small 
group of volunteers to act as spokesmen 
for all VISTAs on any matter. 

One of the four volunteers said that they 
wanted to bring the Vietnam debate 
closer to the anti-poverty programme. 
VISTA has a number of pacifists in its 
ranks. - Washington Evening Star. 


Rising, and a possible resurgence of 
violence from Republican “ infiltrators.” 
The Bristol Campaign for the Abolition 
of the Death Penalty (formerly Bristol 
Campaign Against Capital Punishment) 
is supporting the Northern Irish move- 
ment to the limit of its capacity. This is 
the result of a new policy, formulated 
by the campaign in January of this year, 
by which it will foster and assist moves 
to end capital punishment “ anywhere in 
the world.” 

The Bristol CADP is now urging British 
abolitionists to write to the Northern 
Irish Minister for Home Affairs (W. 
McConnell) and Northern Irish MPs 
(both at Stormont and Westminster), 
and other individuals with an interest 
in Northern Ireland, pointing out the 
completely unsatisfactory nature of the 
proposed bill; the anomaly, whereby a 
part of the “ United Kingdom” can em- 
ploy a fundamental sanction which has 
been outlawed by the other part; and 
the moral reasons for abolishing the 
death penalty. 

The address of the Northern Ireland 
SACP is c/o Mr Garritt, 9 Chichester 
Street, Belfast 1. The Bristol CADP: 70 
Novers Park, Knowle West, Bristol 4. 
pat ati: a betes Plo h tad rele es 


New Iran trials 


A newsletter from the Iranian Commit- 
tee in London for the Defence of Politi- 
cal Prisoners in Iran reports that two 
more political trials are taking place in 
Iran in military courts. The trial of 
Khalil Maleki, a socialist, and three of 
his colleagues is being held behind 
closed doors and no details of the 
charges brought against them have been 
released. The prosecutor demands prison 
terms ranging from three to ten years. 
The trial of 55 young men, mostly uni- 
versity students or high school students, 
all aged between 21 and 24, is allegedly 
being held in the open; in fact, no 
text of indictment or court proceedings 
have yet been released to the press. The 
death penalty has been demanded by 
the prosecution against eight of the 
accused. 

The newsletter asks readers to protest 
against these trials either to The Shah 
of Iran, Marble Palace, Teheran, Iran, 
or the Iranian Ambassador in London, 
Wass Zahedi, 26 Princes Gate, 


Committee gets 
6 nN" Le? 
a ‘fillip 
Publicity resulting from its recent de- 
monstrations has given the London Com- 
mittee of 100 a “‘fillip,” says its current 
Points of Information. ‘‘ New supporters 
are writing and phoning, o!d supporters 
are becoming active again, and our 
weekly working group meetings are 
full.” For the future, “rather than rush- 
ing into another immediate demonstra- 
tion,” the Committee sees its main job 
as building up support. When this is 
ready the Committee may consider sug- 
gesting “a large-scale civil disobedience 
demonstration.” 


‘Worker’ banned 


As Peace News went to press it was 
reported that the Daily Worker and 
the French Communist paper, L’Human- 
ité, had been banned in Moscow because 
of criticisms of the Sinyavsky-Daniel 
trial. (See page 7.) 


News in brief 


Plaid Cymru, the party which seeks self- 
government for Wales, has been given 
£2,000 by Dr D. J. Williams to open its 
1966 St David’s Day Fund. 

Two hundred CND supporters held a 
silent vigil in Whitehall on Sunday as 
Mr Wilson left for Moscow. In Birming- 
ham, 150 people vigilled on Friday on 
the occasion of a reception for Mr Wilson 
organised by 800 Labour Party workers. 
The theme of both vigils was “ stop the 
war in Vietnam.” 

David Stayt, chairman of Gloucester 
CND, is being expelled from the Labour 
Party for supporting Richard Gott, the 
Radical Alliance candidate in the Hull 
North by-election. 
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